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Union,  Patriotism,  and  Peace. 


Mr.  MORRIS,  of  Pennsylvania, 
said : 

Mr.  Clerk  :  Occupying,  as  I  do,  a 
perfectly  independent  political  position, 
I  am  at  liberty,  free  from  any  particu- 
lar party  bias,  to  vote  in  tbe  election  of 
Speaker,  and  on  all  questions  which 
shall  come  before  the  House,  -when  it 
shall  have  been  duly  organized,  accord- 
ing to  my  sense  of  duty  to  the  country 
and  my  constituents.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion, I  do  not  sympathize  with  extreme 
men  and  measures  on  either  hand,  and 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  any 
countenance  of  or  participation  in  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  an  exclusively 
sectional  character,  introduced  merely 
to  stimulate  party  passions  and  inflame 
local  prejudices. 

As  a  Representative,  Mr.  Clerk,  of 
an  eminently  conservative  constituency, 
I  am  surprised  to  see  the  deeply  exci- 
ting question  of  Slavery,  the  agitation  of 
which  has  been  so  constantly  deprecated 
as  inflaming  the  public  mind  and  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  country,  pre- 
maturely introduced  here  by  gentlemen 
representing  slaveholding  constituen- 
cies. 

Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  all  unnecessary 
agitation  on  the  subject.  I  am  willing 
to  meet  it  only  when  it  comes  before  us 
in  the  ordinary  action  of  a  legislative 
body.  But  I  protest  against  its  being 
thrust  upon  us  now,  before  the  House  is 
organized,  and  to  the  obstruction  of  pub- 
lic business,  and  in  order  to  confuse  the 
election  of  Speaker. 


There  are  many  tests,  Mr.  Clerk,  of 
the  fidelity  of  men  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  union 
and  harmony  of  the  country.  Crises  in 
our  political  history  from  time  to  time 
occur,  which  put  men's  principles  to  a 
stern  proof,  when  loyalty  to  party 
and  devotion  to  the  country  come  in 
conflict ;  when  the  voice  of  patriotism 
or  faction  must  be  heeded ;  when  the 
popular  will  or  that  of  the  Executive 
must  be  observed.  In  such  a  crisis, 
stood  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Sherman]  in  the  last  Congress, 
during  the  memorable  struggle  on  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution.  Upon  our  action  at 
that  time  depended  not  only  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  particular  district  of 
country  about  which  we  were  legislating, 
but  the  peace  of  the  whole  nation. 

Under  previous  legislation,  the  people 
of  Kansas  were  allowed  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  they  would  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  free  or  slave  State. 
While  en<mo;ed  in  the  solution  of  that 
important  question,  every  act  of  fraud, 
violence,  and  ruffianism,  perpetrated 
against  them,  to  prevent  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  was  countenanced 
by  this  wicked  Administration ;  and  a 
Constitution  was  brought  into  this 
House,  which  was  not  the  act  of  the 
people  of  Kansas.  It  was  fraudulent 
from  beginning  to  end — one  which  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  investigation.  When 
the  House  raised  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  frauds  with 
which  it  was  tainted,  the  Speaker — for 


-whom  I  entertain,  personally,  the  most 
profound  respect  —  violated  the  first 
principles  of  parliamentary  law,  and 
appointed  a  majority  on  the  committee 
opposed  to  the  very  object  for  which  the 
House  had  created  it,  and  thus  defeated 
the  exposure  of  the  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings by  which  the  legal  voice  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  had  been  counter- 
feited. 

Here  we  sat,  sir,  for  months,  debating 
whether  the  mandate  of  an  arbitrary 
Executive  should  be  obeyed,  and  that 
fraudulent  Constitution  be  forced  on 
Kansas  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  knew  that  if  it  were,  it  would  lead 
to  a  bloody  civil  war — a  war  that  might 
overspread  the  limits  of  Kansas,  and 
embrace  the  whole  nation  in  its  flames. 
Where  stood  my  honorable  friend  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Sherman  1]  With  his  back 
firmly  set  against  this  despotic  Admin- 
istration, nobly  maintaining  the  cause 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  yielding  not  an  inch  during  all 
that  glorious  struggle  of  popular  privi- 
lege against  Executive  usurpation ; 
from  first  to  last,  true  as  steel  to  truth 
and  justice,  foremost  among  the  most 
able  champions  of  the  people.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  during  all  that  contest, 
he  shall  have  my  vote,  as  long  as  there 
is  a  possibility  of  electing  him  Speaker 
of  this  House. 

I  know,  sir,  that  there  is  not  in  this 
House  a  member  more  obnoxious,  polit- 
ically, to  the  Administration,  than  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Sherman,] 
and  whose  election  as  Speaker  is  more 
justly  dreaded  by  it.  To  him  the  coun- 
try is  indebted  for  the  investigation  in 
the  last  Congress  which  brought  to  light 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Naval 
Department,  and  which  led  to  reforma- 
tory legislation,  by  which  the  Treasury 
will  be  in  future  guarded  against  simi- 
lar practices.  If  further  investigation 
is  necessary  into  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministration— and  if  rumor  and  general 
suspicion  are  to  be  relied  on  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  —  the  Administration 
has  just  reason  to  fear,  from  the  well- 
known  firmness  and  integrity  of  charac- 


ter of  my  friend,  [Mr.  Sherman,]  that 
he  will  so  appoint  the  requisite  commit- 
tees as  to  procure  a  thorough  and  un- 
sparing scrutiny  into  all  the  malprac- 
tices of  the  Government.  The  fact  that 
his  resoluteness  of  purpose  and  fearless 
energy  in  the  exposure  of  corruption  has 
provoked  the  fierce  and  malignant  hate 
of  the  ruling  dynasty  and  its  servile  min- 
ions, should  commend  him  to  the  support 
of  all  who  wish  to  see  the  purity  of  the 
Government  vindicated,  and  venality  and 
political  profligacy  chastised  with  the 
scorpion  lash  of  public  indignation. 

My  constituents,  Mr.  Clerk,  have  too 
great  interests  at  stake  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  House  to  permit  me  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  my  choice  of  Speaker.  I  will 
vote  for  no  candidate  for  that  office  who 
is  not  a  true  and  proved  friend  of  the 
cause  of  protection.  I  know  Mr.  Sher- 
man to  be  such,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
so  organize  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  as  to  give  that  question  a  fair 
hearing,  when  a  proposition  for  a  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff  shall  come  before  it. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  busi- 
ness wants  of  the  country  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  remedial  meas- 
ures shall  be  applied  to  existing  evils, 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  great  product- 
ive masses  shall  at  least  be  heard  and 
respected  in  the  committee  specially 
charged  with  the  protection  of  their  in- 
terests. The  election  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio  will  be  the  surest  guaranty  of  the 
realization  of  such  a  hope. 

Unaccustomed,  Mr.  Clerk,  to  yield 
to  clamor  and  menace,  or  to  judge  men 
by  the  misrepresentations  and  denunci- 
ations of  their  enemies,  I  have  refused 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  in 
any  wise  a  political  extremist,  holding 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, its  compromises,  and  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  the  country,  or  any  portion 
of  it.  Public  men  must  be  judged  by 
their  record,  and  their  own  views  on 
political  questions.  Testing  Mr.  Sher- 
man by  this  only  just  standard,  I  chal- 
lenge his  enemies  to  produce  any  fact 
in  his  Congressional  history,  that  im- 
peaches  his    character   as    a   national. 


conservative  statesman,  or  that  will  in- 
volve him  in  a  charge  of  sectionalism  or 
disunionism. 

I  might  sustain  this  declaration  by 
citations  from  the  speeches  and  votes  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sher- 
man] on  many  occasions.  But  it  will 
suffice,  at  present,  to  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Mr.  Sherman's 
speech,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  8,  1856 — a  time  when  the 
country  was  intensely  excited  on  the 
Slavery  question,  and  when  the  tone  of 
debate  in  both  houses  of  Congress  was 
marked  by  great  violence  and  asperity 
of  opinion  and  temper.  On  that  occa- 
sion, he  delivered  the  following  senti- 
ments, a  true  index  of  the  conservative 
tendency  of  his  mind — sentiments  which 
of  themselves  vindicate  him  from  the 
vague  and  reckless  accusations  levelled 
against  him  on  this  floor. 

"  I  say  this  charge,"  said  Mr.  Sher- 
man, (interference  with  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  States,)  "  is  unfounded.  The 
'  people  of  Ohio — the  State  which  I  have 
'  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  on  this 
'  floor — do  not  wish  or  design  to  inter- 
'  fere  with  Slavery  in  any  Southern 
'  State.  We  do  not  wish  or  design  to 
'  interfere  with  the  relations  existing 
'  between  the  white  and  black  races  in 
'  the  slave  States.  I  have  observed  that 
'  the  relations  existing  between  these 
'  classes  in  the  South  are  often  more 
'  kindly  in  their  character  than  those 
4  existing  between  the  same  classes  in 
'  the  Northern  States.  We  do  not,  and 
'  never  did,  claim  the  power  to  interfere. 

"  Our  claim  is  this,  that  in  violation 
'  of  the  pledges  of  the  President,  made 
4  at  the  outset  of  his  Administration, 
'  and  in  violation  of  the  pledges  and 
'  platforms  of  the  two  great  parties  of 
4  the  country,  four  years  ago,  the  party 
4  acting  with  the  President  and  his  ad- 
1  visers  repealed  the  Missouri  compro- 
'  mise,  and  perpetrated  what  our  sense 
4  of  justice  and  honor  tells  us  was  an 
'  infamous  wrong.  That  is  all.  That 
4  is  the  long  and  short  of  it,  and  it  is 
'  the  only  cause  which  called  the  Repub- 
'  lican  party  into  being.     *     *     * 

"  If  I  had  my  voice,  I  would  not  have 


4  one  single  political  Abolitionist  in  the 
4  Northern  States.  I  am  opposed  to 
c  any  interference,  by  the  Northern  peo- 
'  pie,  with  Slavery  in  the  slave  States. 
'  I  act  with  the  Republican  party,  with 
'  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  sim- 
'  ply  because  the  Republican  party  re- 
4  sists  the  extension,  but  does  not  seek 
4  the  abolition  of  Slavery." 

But,  sir,  apart  from  all  this,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sher- 
man] to  be  a  man  of  just  and  equable 
temper,  of  a  fair  and  honorable  nature, 
and  incapable  of  perverting  parliament- 
ary law  into  an  instrument  of  partisan 
despotism.  If  I  knew  him  to  be  other- 
wise, or  if  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  on 
the  subject,  I  would  not  give  him  my 
vote  at  any  time  ;  as  I  will  never  aid  in 
placing  in  that  chair,  Mr.  Clerk,  any 
man  who  will  not  administer  the  rules 
of  the  House  with  equal  and  exact  just- 
ice to  all  parties. 

But,  Mr.  Clerk,  we  are  told  that  Mr. 
Sherman  is  one  of  those  who  signed  the 
recommendation  in  favor  of  Helper's 
book.  Very  well,  sir  ;  I  did  not  sign 
it,  and  I  claim  no  particular  credit  for 
not  doing  so.  I  have  read  but  little  of 
the  book.  So  far  as  I  do  know  anything 
about  it,  I  understand  that  it  is  a  work 
written  by  a  native  of  a  Southern  State  j 
a  book  peculiarly  and  almost  exclusively 
addressed  to  Southern  men,  reciting  the 
experiences  of  a  Southern  man,  and  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  productive- 
ness and  the  utility  of  free  and  slave  la- 
bor. The  book,  sir,  must  fall  or  stand 
upon  its  own  merits.  And  what  is  done 
here'?  Why,  gentlemen  magnify  this 
book  into  a  tremendous  engine  of  mis- 
chief. They  proclaim  that  this  book  and 
all  who  endorse  it  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing infinite  mischief  to  the  peace  of  this 
country.  They  proclaim  that  all  who  en- 
dorse it  endorse  treason.  Has  not  my 
honorable  friend  said  that,  in  so  far  as 
that  book  expresses  anything  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  he  condemns  if?  Could  any  dec- 
laration be  more  unreserved,  more  can- 
did, and,  I  may  add,  more  acceptable, 
if  gentlemen  are  willing  to  believe  in  the 
veracity  of  their  peers  upon  this  floor  1 


What  have  we  to  do  with  Mr.  Helper's 
book,  more  than  with  any  other  book? 
Are  we  to  sit  here,  as  a  college  of  Jes- 
uit censors,  to  expurgate  the  literature 
of  the  country  ?  Are  we  to  convert  our- 
selves from  a  Congressional  and  Legis- 
lative body  into  a  literary  tribunal,  and 
pass  in  review  the  merits  of  every  incen- 
diary publication  which  may  be  thrown 
out  in  the  country,  and  hold  gentlemen 
responsible  for  the  sentiments  of  that 
publication,  in  so  far  as  they  have  read 
and  endorsed  it,  directly  or  indirectly  1 
Why,  sir,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary 
proceeding.  It  lifts  Mr.  Helper  into  a 
consequence  he  never  dreamed  of  attain- 
ing. It  makes  him  an  enemy  of  the 
South  more  formidable  than  he  ever 
aimed  to  be,  if,  indeed,  he  aims  to  be 
an  enemy  of  the  South  at  all.  It  makes 
him  an  instrument  of  mischief  far  bej^ond 
his  capacity,  and  far  beyond  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  most  partial  admirers.  This 
book,  so  full  of  mischief,  which  has  been 
occupying  the  attention  of  Congress  now 
nearly  for  an  entire  week,  you  have  ask- 
ed the  whole  people  of  the  United  States 
to  read  and  ponder  upon.  You  have 
been  dwelling  and  dwelling  upon  its  in- 
flammatory text,  so  that  if  it  ever  had 
any  mischief  in  it,  you  have  increased 
the  power  of  that  mischief  to  an  incal- 
culable extent. 

And,  sir,  what  has  been  done  upon 
this  floor  is  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Who  repealed  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise ?  Who  broke  the  bonds  of  peace 
which  had  been  signed  thirty  years  be- 
fore by  the  wise  men  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South'?  The  Democratic  party. 
Who  framed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  1 
The  Democratic  party.  Who  refused 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill?  Who  deluded  the 
people  of  Kansas  into  the  idea  that  they 
were  to  have  a  free  expression  of  their 
will  on  their  organic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  then  denied  it  them?  The 
Democratic  party.  Who  brings  the 
question  of  Slavei'y* first  into  this  Hall? 
The  Democratic  party.  Who  delays 
the  organization  of  this  House  by  fac- 
tious expedients,  and  keeps  the  country 


in  a  state  of  dangerous  excitement  by 
the  violent  discussion  of  the  Slavery 
question,  when  it  is  totally  uncalled 
for  ?  The  Representatives  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  For  all  the  sectional 
bitterness  now  prevailing,  and  which 
grows  out  of  the  Slavery  agitation,  the 
Democratic  party  is  responsible.  By 
that  it  lives,  and  by  that  it  will  perish. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  are 
daily  told  that  the  North  is  the  disturb- 
er of  the  peace  of  the  country ;  that  it 
is  implicated  in  acts  of  conspiracy  and 
outrage  against  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern States ;  and  that  it  is  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  John  Brown,  and  the 
sentiments  of  a  few  radical  and  fanati- 
cal orators.  I  am  no  apologist  for  the 
North.  The  North  needs  no  apology, 
and  has  none  to  give.  It  is  loyal  to  the 
Constitution;  it  is  loyal  to  the  Union; 
and  they  who  seek  to  misguide  and  im- 
press the  people  of  the  South  with  the 
idea  that  the  people  of  the  North,  as  a 
body,  are  hostile  to  them,  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  factious  mischief — a  mischief 
that  will  have  a  wider  range,  and  be 
attended  by  far  more  pernicious  conse- 
quences, than  they,  in  their  short-sighted 
folly,  imagine. 

Mr.  Clerk,  God  forbid  that  I,  as  the 
Representative  of  a  conservative  con- 
stituency, should  have  any  part  in  em- 
broiling different  sections  of  the  country, 
or  in  misrepresenting  one  section  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  for  mere  political 
purposes  and  partisan  aims.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  people  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South  to  live  together  in  amity 
and  concord,  so  long  as  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals, or  the  actions  of  small  bodies, 
are  taken  as  the  indices  of  dominant 
sentiment  in  those  sections.  Sir,  the 
constituency  I  in  part  represent  is  an 
eminently  loyal  one.  It  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  John  Brown,  or  for  those 
who  incited  him,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  his  mad  crusade  in  Virginia.  The 
people  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Hall  of  Independence  still  remains, 
cherish  deeply  the  feelings  and  motives 
that  led  our  ancestors  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  Union 
which  sprang  from  it.    They  are  anima- 


ted  by  the  sacred  associations  of  that 
Hall,  and  they  know  that  that  Union 
can  exist  only  so  long  as  North  and 
South  and  all  sections  respect  their  re- 
spective reserved  rights.  We  of  the 
North  insist  that  we  are  not  to  be  made 
a  particeps  cri minis  in  those  transac- 
tions. We  insist  that  it  is  a  false  and 
unwarranted  charge.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a 
libel,  it  is  unjust,  and  it  is  a  calumny, 
to  hold  the  whole  body  of  the  Northern 
people  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  madmen.  Was  the 
whole  South,  Mr.  Clerk,  held  responsi- 
sible,  when  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  passed  an  ordinance  delibe- 
rately nullifying  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  ?  Did  we  identify  the  whole 
South  with  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, or  with  the  nullifying  party  in 
South  Carolina,  which  was  in  favor  of 
armed  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  1  No,  sir ;  we  heard 
from  the  patriotic  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  others, 
indignant  protestations  against  the  South 
being  incriminated  in  the  action  of  South 
Carolina. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  citizen  of  Tennessee,  issued 
his  celebrated  proclamation  against  the 
nullifying  resolutions  of  South  Carolina, 
he  met  with  a  response,  not  from  the 
North  alone,  but  from  the  East  and 
WTest,  and  all  the  loyal  men  of  the 
South.  And  the  secession  recommend- 
ations of  the  Nashville  Convention  of 
1850  fell  powerless  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  loyal  people  of  the  South.  We 
never  believed  that  the  whole  people 
of  the  South  were  ripe  for  these  section- 
al schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  Union.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  considerable  portion  of  them 
now,  through  the  agency  of  secret  so- 
cieties, can  be  welded  together  to  form 
a  deliberate  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Southern  slaveholding  Confederacy, 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  for  that 
purpose.  You  might  as  well  expect  the 
people  of  the  North  to  identify  the 
whole  people  of  the  South  with  the  re- 
opening of  the  slave  trade.     You  might 


as  well  expect  us  to  believe  that  every- 
body there  is  in  favor  of  the  revival  of 
that  accursed  traffic,  because  certain 
leading  public  men  and  presses  advo- 
cate it.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  know  that 
one  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet,  and  that  some  of  the  chief 
statesmen  of  the  South,  are  arrayed 
against  it,  and  we  know  that  all  truly 
humane  and  Christian  men  there  abhor 
this  infamous  scheme.  WTe  have  no 
fears  upon  that  subject. 

Then  why,  gentlemen  of  the  South, 
why,  when  we  refuse  to  involve  you  in 
these  general  charges  and  odious  suspi- 
cions as  an  entire  people,  do  you  persist 
in  this  war  of  crimination  and  misrepre- 
sentation against  the  North,  when  you 
cannot  really  believe  in  your  hearts  that 
the  whole  people  of  that  part  of  the 
country  entertain  unconstitutional  de- 
signs  against  the  South  1  No,  sir ;  for 
one,  I  am  for  the  Union ;  I  am  for 
peace ;  I  am  for  law ;  and  never,  until 
the  last  moment,  shall  I  despair  of  ma- 
king this  glorious  Union,  and  the  Con- 
stitution dependent  upon  it,  perpetual. 
I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  live  together 
like  a  band  of  brothers;  but,  sir,  we 
never  can,  so  long  as  gentlemen  come 
into  this  Hall  and  insist  upon  a  course 
of  misrepresentation,  and  upon  involving 
innocent  people  in  the  acts  of  a  criminal 
few. 

In  the  name  of  my  constituents  of 
Philadelphia,  at  least,  and  of  the  patriotic 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  protest  against 
the  assaults  upon  our  character  as  a 
law-observing  and  constitutionally  loyal 
people.  There  is  not  a  city  or  State 
that  is  more  ready  to  resist  aggression 
in  every  shape  and  form  in  which  it  may 
be  made  against  the  people  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  Union.  We  will  defend  the 
constitutional  rights  of  others,  with  the 
same  zeal  that  Ave  assert  and  maintain 
our  own. 

We  are  for  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution IN  THEIR  FULL  SUPREMACY, 
AND  AGAINST  ALL  WHO  AVOULD  IMPAIR 
THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  ONE  OR  OB- 
STRUCT THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  OTHER. 


